W^cis the Cuban Missile Crisis Necessary?’ 


: It is, I hope, forgivable that on the first ' 
day of my retirement I feei compelled to, 
write a “Letter to the Editor,” something I 
couid not have dpne while I was a working 
newsman. But, Prof. Bernstein’s 
melodramatic article, “Was the Cuban 
missile crisis necessary? so prominently 
displayed on the front page of Outlook on 
Oct. 26 brought me back to the typewriter, ' 
last but not least because I was one of the 
“skillfully managed, often trusting, usual- 
ly uncritical press” Mr. Bernstein writes 
about with benign condescension. 

No time should be wasted on what your 
author thinks about us. B(it some of the 
questions Mr. Bernstein raised should not 
be left unanswered; ' . 

There could be a never-ending argu- 
ment on whether Soviet missiles in Cuba 
. have altered the military balance. The 
single fact,' acknowledged by Bernstein, 
that the radar warning system was out- 
flanked, was decisive in persuading 
newsmen that the balance indeed has 
changed. It was easy for McNamara to say 
— if he said it— that“amissileisamissile” 
whether fired from Cuba or the Soviet 
Union, but I doubt that people living in. ' 
Florida were indifferent in this respect. Af- ■ 
ter all if the Soviets were nervous about the 
Jupiters in Turkey — children’s toys com- 
pared with what the Russians have install- 
ed in Cuba — then the Floridians, too, were 
justified to be excited. , if . 

— That Kennedy reject^ a summit, is 
new to me. Khrushchev certainly did not 
propose such a got together and wliile it 
might have come up during the endless dis- 
cussions in the NSC, no firm proposal was. 
made by anyone. “Private negotiations?” 
What good would have come out of them? 
Khrushchev demolished Kennedy when 
they met in Vienna, the full story was„told 
by James Reston who talked to Kennedy 
when he returned to the US embassy, com- 


pletely crushed by, Khrushchev. It is less 
known that a few days- after- -Vienna 
Khrushchev assured Walter Ulbricht in ' 
East Berlin that “we have nothing to worry 
about Kennedy, he is just a frightened kid. ” 
His words were overhdard. Private 
negotiations, summitry, would have given 
the Soviets time to procrastinate, to 
haggle, as they usually do, whenquick ac- 
,tion was needed. - . , 

— Bernstein says that Kennedy “feared, 
that the hews of the missiles would leak out 
at home.” What is he talking about? The - 
late Sen. Keating made speeches weeks 
before the White House announcement- 
about the Soviet missiles in Cuba and ■ 
newsmen were flooded with the same infor- 
mation from Cuban exile sources. ■ 

— In fact Bernstein is arguing for secret 
diplomacy,;. Instead of what he calls 
“public confrontation.” A rather strange 
argument in a period when Congress is 
demanding that secrecy should be abolish- 
ed completely. . \ ^ 

— Bernstein in his concluding paragraph 
asked the “painful question;” was the 
crisisnecessary? I wish he had the courage 
to say -that in his view it was not. This would 
be an honest opinion with which one could 
argue, but raising a rhetorical question . 
might be effective journalism but surely 
one may 'expect something else from a ! 
history professorl 

— Bernstein isialsqasking, again without 
answering the question, “what would have 
happeiied if the Soviet Union, 13 years ago, ; 
had proved intransigent and refused to'^ 
back down?” Well, it just could not have 
happened, and a historian should know the , 
why. The Russians are not suicide-prone’ 
and in 1962 they were militarily the under- 
dogs, in nuclear weapons, planes and naval- 
vessels. Not even the critics of Kennedy’s 
actions, and there were some, ever thbu^t 


about the possibility that Khrushchev 
would dot “hack down.” . 

— Bernstein asked', was the crisis 
necessary ? My answer is, for whatever it is 

worth, that it was,'Buthe might have asked, 
and as a historian he should have, was it 
worthwhile? My (answer, should he have 
raised this question, would be no. I do hope 
that Prof. Bernstein’s students know that 
Moscow’s defeat in Cuba, because defeat it 
was, started the arms race which resulted 
in the present unhappy “equivalence.” , 

Kissinger once wrote that “deterrence is 
greatest when military strength is coupled 
with the willingness toemploy it.” Whether 
Kennedy knew about Kissinger’s thesis, I 
do not know. But Kissinger, the. secretary 
of state, must have remembered .it when 
the administration ordered the world-wide 
alert during the 1973 Middle East war to 
demonstrate the credibility of American 
power and to preserve the status quo. This, 
if you will, was brinkmanship, considering 
the “equivalence” in 1973. But it was 
necessary, and it worked. , 
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